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FRANCES M. PERRY 
University of Arizona, Tucson 



Recently, immediately after reading the official statement of the 
purposes and achievements of a new college, I glanced over the 
paper published by its students and experienced in consequence a 
sheer plunge from presidential ideals. The paper was no worse 
than the average small college or school paper. Its ideals seemed 
to be the common ones, "jazz," "punch," and a strident "college 
spirit" that is closely akin to "bunting patriotism." But the 
contrast between the faculty and student point of view as voiced 
in its pages was sufficiently great to suggest the questions, What 
would be the public estimate of our schools and colleges if their 
student publications had much weight in determining it ? Would 
that estimate be more nearly just if it were more largely affected 
by such publications ? If not, why the publications as they are ? 

If the counsel passed down from editor to editor in the school 
newspaper office may be inferred from its fruits it might be summed 
up in this wise: 

i. Don't be faculty-ridden. Go it on your own. Be inde- 
pendent of the faculty (especially of the department of English) 
and show it. 

2. Keep your eye on exchanges. Make your paper like the 
others, only more so. 

3. "Ads" work while you sleep. They fill your space and pay 
your bills. 

4. Get it across. Reach the rough-neck. The mollies will read 
anyway. 

5. Don't be a worry-cow. Sufficient unto the issue is the evil 
thereof. 

6. Boost. Boost everything and everybody. Boost! 
Teachers of English are frequently in the difficult position of 

being expected by the faculty to see in some subtle and unofficial 
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way that the student paper does credit to the school and at the same 
time of being studiously avoided by the editor and his staff. The 
students have deeply ingrained traditions in favor of freedom of the 
press from faculty supervision. This sentiment is often intensified 
by their experience with it. As they know it, in many institutions, 
it is incessant and nagging, or it is imposed spasmodically as a 
punishment for marked editorial indiscretion, and its temporary 
vigor takes the spirit out of the humiliated editor and the life out 
of the paper. It is felt to be a cramping restraint and produces a 
less acceptable paper than the one to which all are accustomed. An 
unimposed exercise of faculty influence, to justify itself and over- 
come theoretical objection, must at least meet the pragmatic test — 
it must work— it must result in a better paper than is produced 
without it. 

The test of what is a better paper, is, Do its readers feel better 
satisfied with it ? It is always a little hard for a one-year editor 
to tell just what his readers do like when they have paid for the 
paper in advance. His gauge in this is what other schools and 
colleges are doing. He keeps a close watch on exchanges and has 
more faith in the practice of his contemporaries than in the wisdom 
of his elders. His need to be sustained by the practice of fellow- 
editors is so strong that an isolated experiment in faculty guidance 
to better things is reasonably sure to fail. If our student publica- 
tions are to be improved, the improvement must be made all along 
the line; teachers of English must make something like a concerted 
effort to raise standards. If our student-editors could be brought 
to consider some of the needed reforms with the sense of being part 
of a general movement, we might look for appreciable results. Now 
that the public press has shown its willingness to submit to 
restraint, the psychological moment has possibly come for student- 
editors to listen receptively to suggestions from English instructors 
for the improvement of their papers. 

There is a grain of wisdom in most of the editorial traditions, 
and it is true that the editor cannot by summer work do much 
toward lightening his work during the year. He will find that he 
cannot make long in advance inflexible plans or write articles, that 
a newspaper can make little use of cold-storage wares. What is 
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printed in each issue of a live paper must be prompted largely by 
the conditions and interests of the hour. But while this is true, it 
does not follow that the editor should drift without policy and let 
circumstances entirely control his paper. He should have well- 
thought-out principles and a guiding policy to determine his stand 
on specific questions. The editor should not merely voice student 
opinion; he should help to shape it. 

A recognition of the purpose of a student paper will help toward 
the formation of a sound policy. The school paper exists primarily 
for the good of the school. It should seek to correct what is harmful 
and to promote and make more effective all that is good in the 
school. A firm grasp of this underlying truth, that the purpose of 
his paper is to correct what is harmful to the school and to promote 
and render more effective what is good, will serve to steer the editor 
through many perplexities. It will help him to resist any temp- 
tation that may arise to use the paper to satisfy personal grudges, 
or to further his or his friends' personal interests, or — and perhaps 
this is the greatest temptation — to produce a sensation that will 
bring the paper into prominence at the expense of the best interests 
of the school. It will help him to be consistent and effective in his 
management of the several departments of his paper. 

No department, not even that of the business manager, lies 
beyond the range of the editor's influence. Agreement is possible 
between the purpose of the paper and the kind and quantity of 
advertisements carried in its columns. It is the editor's business to 
see that the paper is run for the reader and not the advertiser. The 
school paper is not published for profit and can afford to take a 
high stand here. It should refuse to advertise shows or merchan- 
dise that its readers should avoid. Further the size of the paper 
should not be dictated by the business manager and the amount of 
advertising space he can sell. The size of the paper should be 
decided by the amount of school news to be presented and discussed. 
When allowance has been made for the average demand for this 
purpose, a maximum proportion of advertising space should be 
fixed. It is a good practice to exclude all advertising matter from 
the first page of a four-page paper, and to limit the advertising space 
on each of the remaining pages to one-half. In the distribution of 
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advertising matter the editor who is thoughtful for his readers and 
for his writers, will not allow it to be so scattered as to break up and 
interrupt reading matter. The "run-in" advertisement that 
appears to be a news item and gets itself read on that supposition 
is particularly taxing to the patience of the reader in quest of school 
news. The three-eighths of the paper devoted to advertising, if 
well regulated by the editor, will not annoy the reader and will 
serve the interests of the advertisers better than if the paper were 
allowed to degenerate into an advertising handbill. 

The remainder of the paper calls for a more detailed and varied 
exercise of the editor's judgment. As a representative of the whole 
school he must require of himself alertness and interest in phases of 
student life in which he feels little personal concern. But at the 
same time he is justified in following his own preferences to the 
extent of emphasizing those matters that appeal to him as important 
and urgently in need of support. If he is particularly impressed 
with certain evils to be corrected, inter-class strife, social cliquish- 
ness, inertness, and reluctance to participate in the activities of the 
school; if certain beginnings, debating clubs, steps in favor of more 
cordial general social life, an awakening sentiment against hazing, 
strike him as holding promise of benefit and needing and deserving 
the influence of the school paper, he should deliberately watch for 
opportunities, and if necessary make occasion as often as need be 
to forward the latter and discourage the former tendencies. 

The editor will make a serious mistake if he supposes that his 
field of influence in such matters is chiefly the editorial columns. 
What is published in the news columns as news has a more direct 
influence than what is said about it in the way of editorial comment, 
and much more than what is preached there in the abstract. The 
spirit of the editor should be reflected in the news columns of his 
paper in the subjects treated, the manner of treatment, and the 
space and place given them. If an editor preaches the importance 
of the social life of the whole school as compared with the social life 
of small groups in his editorial articles, and prints in a prominent 
place in the same paper a long and glowing account of an entertain- 
ment open to only the members of an exclusive society and their 
chosen guests, while he gives a perfunctory paragraph in an obscure 
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part of the paper to a social event that included the entire student 
body, he is not doing so much as he thinks to make the social 
interests of the school as a whole seem more important than those 
of small groups. 

The editorial shears or the blue pencil applied to the material 
written by reporters will effectively teach the staff what the editor 
wants. But he should seek the sympathy as well as the under- 
standing of his associates, so that all may work enthusiastically 
together for a common purpose. The strong editor does this. He 
works through rather than for his staff to get school news before the 
students in the form in which he wants it. While he sacrifices, if 
necessary, their feelings to the policy of his paper, he performs 
punctiliously his duty toward his subordinates. He sees that in 
making up the paper the work of his department editors and their 
assistants is fairly treated, that the work of a strong department is 
not scattered through the whole paper and so lost sight of; but 
massed in a recognized place where the department will be given full 
credit for it. He sees that articles are given honest and adequate 
headlines according to their importance and that "scare heads" for 
one article do not overshadow and dwarf all else in the paper. He 
remembers, too, that good headlines depend on content rather than 
space to attract attention. He is careful that the gist of the article 
is brought out in the headlines, and that they have the right tone. 
He avoids humiliating headlines; he emphasizes there victory 
instead of defeat, announces not that our team or Jack Scott lost, 
but gives the winner headline prominence. He is careful not to 
introduce a long article at the foot of a column, and to space one 
beginning near the center of a column so that its headlines will come 
well above or below the cross fold in the page. These seem unim- 
portant matters but they have much to do with the appearance of 
the paper, the satisfaction of its writers, and the attention given an 
article by readers. 

The editor must remember that the proper function of any 
newspaper is to furnish the news. The school paper is not an 
exception; nothing that his paper can supply will be so eagerly 
read as school news. In most cases it will be necessary for him to 
teach his reporters to recognize the difference between news and 
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comment. The virtues of a news article are that it be fact-full, 
authoritative, clear, and accurate. The cardinal fault of student 
reporters is that instead of getting and presenting the facts in the 
case and giving more complete and accurate information than the 
reader has probably gained from campus hearsay, the reporter is 
satisfied with vague, often groundless impressions and prides 
himself in spinning out a long story on slender basis; to do this he 
substitutes, for facts, personal opinions, trite generalizations, and 
bombastic phrases. The reporters should not only diligently glean 
facts from fellow-students but should regularly call at the general 
office and upon instructors for academic news of interest. They 
have a right to expect the co-operation and confidence of those in 
authority, so long as they furnish a paper that is worthy of being 
regarded as the school journal. 

While the weakness of our news articles is due to the tendency of 
the students to give comment instead of fact, the editorial column 
which is the proper place for comment, is, as a rule, the neglected 
part of the paper. It is the editorial space that is drawn on for 
extra news or for extra advertisements. It is through the editorial 
column that the editor has his opportunity to communicate his views 
directly, and as he values them he should value his space. It is 
not necessary, as is sometimes supposed, that he write all that 
appears in that column; and he will give his staff a standing invi- 
tation to contribute to this column, and further invite particular 
members to write on particular themes. But he should not depend 
on the assistance of his staff here. He should not do the work of 
his reporters, as too many editors do, nor expect them to do his 
work. He should expect and wish to do the greatest part of the 
editorial writing. 

However good the editor's ideas may be and however conscien- 
tious he may be about filling his space, his work will be labor 
wasted unless his comment is read and heeded. The editor must 
secure a hearing; he must, indeed, "get it across." Realizing this, 
editors sometimes try to attract attention to their articles by a 
liberal use of slang, extravagant expressions, and bold type. Expe- 
rience teaches, too late in most cases, that these devices cheapen 
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editorial wisdom and that editorial articles receive little attention 
in proportion as they try to advertise themselves. 

The first requirement for a readable editorial article is the same 
as that for all discussion. The editor must say something that will 
provoke thought, that will give added significance to what is known. 
This it is easier to do if he makes his comment apply closely to 
particular facts or events in the school world and does not permit 
himself to launch into abstractions. The second requirement is 
that what is said, be said, not violently, but freshly, effectively. 
The slang that the student hears every day on all sides will not 
meet this requirement. It is too hackneyed. The third require- 
ment is brevity. The fourth is variety, that so many subjects be 
treated in the editorial columns that all form the habit of looking 
there to discover what the editor has to say on topics that have 
interested them. 

Many brief timely comments and a few meaty paragraphs 
should be the rule for the editorial page of a student paper. Many 
of the short comments may consist of a single sentence or even a 
phrase. These short comments are the better for being epigramatic, 
full of pith and point; they should go to the heart of the matter and 
be quotable. A reader may be led by a succession of scattered 
terse comments of this character to read a long paragraph on a 
subject in which they have stimulated his interest. 

One clear definite point is enough for even an editorial para- 
graph. It should be phrased saliently in a single sentence at the 
opening of the paragraph, in such a way as to excite expectation. 
The rest of the paragraph should be a development or elaboration 
of this sentence. If numerous ideas on the same subject present 
themselves the editor must remember that the reader of a school 
paper does not want to read essays, he will read a short independent 
paragraph; if that is good he will read another. An article that 
makes one good point, makes it well, and then stops, is reasonably 
sure to gain a reading for another paragraph. It is quite possible 
to have several short independent editorial paragraphs on the same 
subject in a single issue of a paper and this is a much more effective 
practice than that of writing column-long essays. 
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The writing of articles intended to correct abuses or assist 
unpopular measures, in such a way as to accomplish their purpose, 
requires editorial tact. This is a rare gift. The editorial habit is to 
assail vigorously whatever is the subject of disapproval. If the 
debating society is not supported by the students, the editor 
announces that the attendance is very poor; he declares that it is 
a shame that every student does not participate in this worthy 
activity and that the failure to do so is evidence of a deplorable 
lack of school spirit; he urges every student to boost debating and 
come to the next meeting; he says that the poor work done by 
those on the program is 'a disgrace and that every member of the 
school ought to be proud to show what he can do in Demosthenes' 
line. He feels a glow of satisfaction when he has finished and may 
even solicit the commendation of the officers of the club and the 
instructor in public speaking for the "boost" he has given debating. 
But the attendance will be poorer if possible the week after the 
appearance of such an article than it was before. Busy students 
have no time and no desire to go to meetings that are poorly 
attended and uninteresting. They will more carefully avoid the 
debating society now that its unpopularity has been published. 

A wiser way to go about helping the debating society would be 
to use the editorial column merely to supplement the news columns; 
to see to it that the paper secured and published in a prominent 
place the announcement of each of the coming meetings with the 
subject of debate and the full program; to see that a good reporter 
was present at the meetings and gave a spicy summary of the 
debate bringing out its most striking and interesting features, the 
best points made on both sides. In the editorial column the editor 
may occasionally make allusions to specific things said in the 
debating society as if all were expected to have been there, allusions 
of such a character as to whet the reader's curiosity and make him 
feel that he is missing something worth while in staying away from 
the meetings of the club. Longer comment on particular work 
done in the club, on helpful criticism given by a visiting member 
of the faculty, a review of the school's achievements in debating, 
reference to books that will be suggestive on coming subjects of 
debate, will further contribute to enforce this opinion. If the 
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activity is treated with respect in print it will be more appreciated 
and respected by the average student. 

An effective editor is not oblivious to the fact that many of the 
things that most need saying are hard to say acceptably. He does 
not expect others to listen to curtain lectures from him that he 
would not submit to from others. He tries to realize before he 
publishes an editorial how he would feel if the tables were turned 
and a fellow-student had written it for his enlightenment and 
benefit. This effort to put himself in the place of his readers is the 
secret of editorial tact; it will save the editor from that sort of direct 
preaching that is sure to rouse resentment and antagonism. Humor 
and satire will help the editor to gild many a pill and carry home 
unpalatable truths. None of us like to be "taught manners." Yet 
grown students sometimes stand in need of gentle reminders under 
this head. In one school when a large delegation of visitors was 
expected, the editor humorously urged in exaggerated terms and 
pointed phrases that the students be sure on no account to fail 
to do the most objectionable things that he feared they would do. 
The tone of the article was light, but the students read, laughed, 
and remembered. 

The editorial department must not, however, degenerate into 
a comic section; the general character of the work in this depart- 
ment should be dignified. This does not mean that it should be 
palid, colorless, prim, pedantic, pretentious, or condescending. The 
editor may be enthusiastic, frank, vigorous, humorous, challenging, 
but he must not cross the line and become blatant, boisterous, 
censorious, abusive, or trivial and foolish. 

Some of our student editors having native sense of fitness com- 
bined with good training in English composition are doing this 
many-sided work excellently. Others could be saved from laborious 
blundering or complacent bluffing if they were provided with sound 
standards in a way that would not excite them to opposition. 



